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ABSTPACT 

This curriculum guide presents a 3-year program, for 
children in kindergarten and early primary grades, designed to 
facilitate continuous learning in a non-graded setting. The guide 
describes how learning experiences can be adjusted to the student's 
<l9velopmental needs and abilities in a vide range of curriculum 
^.T.eas: language arts, mathematics, science, social studies, physical 
education, health instruction, art, and music. Basic materials and 
teacher guides are suggested for each curriculum area. (CS) 
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FOREUORD 



ThJLs abridged guide to Primary Uuit Inatruction repreaeats 
a cooprehcuslve series of guides and manuals developed and 
distributed by the subject toatter departments of the Office for 
Improvement of Instruction. It offers an overview of a broad 
curriculum designed to meet the needs of students in their first 
three years of scnooi. 

The original materials from which this cuide has been 
developed are available from the respective subject matter 
departments. They offer more specific and detailed information 
for each area. 

An expression of appreciation is extended to the m^ny 
teachers, administrators, and supervisors who contributed directly 
and indirectly to the creation of this guide. 



Arthur M. Ensnann 
Director, Department of 
Early Childhood Education 
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An Overview of the Primry Unit 



The nongraded Primary Unit is the cfficial pjan of organiaatlon 
for the evly elementary years, kindergarten throu^rh fomer fir'ide two. 
Apprcxinately 230 schools and over 2,000 teachers arc involved in this 
progr!5a. 

The Department of Early Childhood Education has the responsibility 
of coordinating curricul'.im frcaa the Preschool Proffram through the 
Primary Unit. We believe- that a basic ingreiient of the Primary Unit 
is the concept of providing? for continuous progress in learning by 
children. This progress begins the day they enter the Primary Unit 
as kindergarten students. By removing grade level barriers, the 
^ curriculum mac be ?.d^ustod to the student's develepcental needs and 

abilities. 

The flexibility of a three-year Primary Unit which begin? at 
the kindergarten level permits and accomodates a wide variety of 
grouping procedures. The following ere some procedvures being used 
at this time above the kindergarten. Grouping plans for kindergarten 
children nay be found in the kindergarten subsection of this guide. 
They should not be thought cf as prescriptions, for in many instances 
a successful plan for one buildin«^ may be unsuitable for another. 

Grouping Beyond Kiii d crp;arten 

1. Some schools initially g:roup as homogeneously as possible in 
September based upon evidence obtained the previous year. 
They reason that if the class draws apart in achievement, 

it will bo easier to regroup informally within the class and, 
thus, maintain the Hdv«nta.7e of keeping the group together 
for the entire yc-^r. 

« 

2. Some schools rrrup two general achievement levels in a 
class. They reason that children capable of moving 
faster or nf»oding to move more slowly than their group 
would have a $0-50 chance of moving into an already 
established group within that room. 

3. Children may be shifted to another classroom within the 
Primary Unit when need is indica\.?d any time during the 
school year. 

U» Children may be placed in different groups for different 
cxperionctis; some schools ehedule separately for arithmetic* 



Example: Children nre rr>.t<:<\ by thoir teachers and are 

divided into groups with each teacher handling 
an «»chievement level. Arithmetic is taught at 
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zVi^ sf»m\i time in nil ririmary roons and the 
chilaren move tc the room tv which they are 
Mssir^ncd for *irithinctic. Children move along 
in ririthmttic fast us they can over the 
tw^*yt^*?>* periods 

5* Some schools are nblf to ractkc- use of the unique talents 
of ccrt'^.in teachers by having! teachers trade teaching 
*issignr.entn. 

Example: Miss Jones teaches art to her Ofvm class and to 
•!rs* Brovn's clnss* Mrs* Brovn teaches physical 
tducation or science, etc. to her own class and 
Mine Jcres* class. 

6# Some schools use a cycling plan vrtiere children remain with 
the sane teacher for two years or until they are ready to 
enter prade 3* This may encourage teachers to assume a 
greater responsibility for long tern planning for pupil 
growth . 

?• Some schools feel that a change of teachers at the end 

of the school yonr is beneficial for students and teachers • 
Note: It is Importrint that schools work to break down 
the concept that June is promotion time^ promotion 
to Primary TT. 

8. Progress of students in the Prim-^ry Unit must be carefully 
charted so that parents may be aware of the fact that sc»ne 
students niy need more than three years in the Primary Unit 
(kdg» + two years) to attain an achievement level and 
maturity which would lead tc success in grade three* Some 
children will spend four years in the Primary Unit* If 
slow progress is noted early and called to the attention of 
the parent, recognition and ^.cceptance of the neod for 
norc time will be more easily accepted by the parent. 

The above discussion of some current grouping practices certainly 
does not exhaust the possibilities* 

Lists of guides •md bulletins which offer suggestions for helping 
teachers improve their Primary Unit instructional program are available 
frcan the office of the Department of Karly Childhood Education* 

Time Allotments 

The Department of Early Childhood Education of the Detroit Public 
Schools has established recommended time allotments on a minutes per 
week basis* These time allotments arc based on a realistic appraisal of 
the number of instructional minutes ?.vailaMe during the course of one 
week* They servo as guidelines to a balanced program of instruction in 
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the elementary school. Administrators ond Primary Unit teachers should 
give careful consideration to these recommendations so that all children 
receive the stimulation, change of pace, nnd chfmgc of emphasis which 
c<»tribute to a cood instructional proRran. 

Prom A practical point of view, it is recognized that many minutes 
of the day are ahscrhed hy activities not of a directly instructional 
nature. These activities vary from taking attendance to recess snd 
dismissal preparations. Above the half day kindergarten, approximately 
1200 minutes of instructional time eirc available each week. A percentage 
breakdown of the available instructional time by subject area would 
reveal the following: 



tanguac^e Arts 


60^ 


Math 


10^ 


Fecial rtudies 




Physical Education 




Science 




Art 




Music 






100% 



The following chart illustrates how this percentage breakdown may 
be distributed on a weekly basis. Mnny factors are involved in establishing 
an individual teacher's weekly plan. The actual school hours the use of 
coordinating periods and the availability of hygiene facilities represent 
a sompline of these factors. This chart suggests one way this task may 
be accomplished. 3y combining fifte^jn minute time modules in a creative 
way, teachers will be able to achieve a program balance which will 
result in a more stimulating and creative educational experience for 
both the teachers and the students. 
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MONDAY ' TIJF«*DAy I 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


8:U5 - 8:55 


Bell time 


Pell tine 


Bell time 


Bell time 


Bell time 


8:55 - 9:10 




Ccnf. 1 


Conf • 


Conf. 


Conf. 


9:10 - 9:25 


Lang. Arts 


Long* Art £t I 


Lang. Arte 


n^.Arts 


l^an^.Arts 1 


9:25 - 9:U0 


H 


•1 1 


If 


•t 


If 1 


9:k0 - 9:55 


It 


fi 1 


i» 


It 


-t 1 


9:55 - 10:10 


It 


: 1 


ft 


It 


ft 1 


10:10 - 10:25 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Recess 


Reeess 1 


10:25 - 10:U0 


Lang. Arts 


Music j 


Lnnr^Arts 


Music 


Music 1 


lOtUO - 10:55 


Science 


Lang .Arts { 


Science 


Long. Arts 


Soce Studies 1 


10:55 - 11:10 




11 


II 


tt 


ft 1 


11:10 ~ Ut25 


DlsmisBftl 


Dismisc-al 


Dininissal 


Diomissal 


Dismissal 1 


12:20 - 12:30 


Bell time 


Bell time 


Bel3. tisic 


Bell time 


Bell time j 


12:30 - 12:U5 


Mftth 




Mftth 


Lanft.Arts 


Mftth 


12:J«5 - 1:00 


tt 


•1 


1 


*t 




1:00 - 1:15 


It 


tt 


1 


It 


Phy. Ed. 


1:15 - 1:50 


Phy. Ed. 


»t 


1 Phy. Ed. 


♦I 


Phy. Ed. J 


1:30 - I'M 


Phy. Ed. 


t« 


1 Phy. Ed. 


tt 


Phy. Ed. 


1:U5 - 2:00 


Recess 


Recess 


{ '^ec'.'ss 


Rocose 


Recess 


2:00 2:15 


Lang. Arts 


Art 


1 Lan^K.Arts 


Art 


Lang. Art 8 


2:15 - 2:30 


Lang. Arts 


*\rt 


1 Lan^.Arts 


Art 


Lan^.Arts 


2:30 - 2:U5 


tt 


Soc.St. 


I It 


Soc.St. 




2:1*5 - 3:00 


ti 


Soc.St. 


1 tt 


Soc.St. 


It 


3:00 - 3:15 


Disnissal 


Dismissal 


1 Disnissal ' Disnissal * Disnissal 
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Soc. Studies 90 « Q% 
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Definition of Primar-' 'V.i^ I. Ill 

Considerable confusion <»xir.t8 in the area of labellns children in the 
Primary Unit. It aT)roars logical that the name Kindergarten be retained 
for although it is within the Priajary Unit, the children in it attend 
school for 'half days only. If the Primary Uhit Iq to have the flexibility 
of grouping practices ascribed to it, must draw way from the use of 
Primary I and Primary II as indicntors of aohievemont levels comparable 
to prade 1 and f^rad.^ 2. 

The Department of F.irly Childhood Education suggests that for internal 
recordkeerln? purroses the tern Primcry I, Primary II, and Primary III 
have one moonlnp for the ontirc sy~tor:. These terms should represent years 
of school attend ar.cv teyond Kindergarten and should have no direct relation 
to achievement levlg . For public classification purposes, all students 
above Kinderi^iarten and bel-w pirade three should be termed Primary Uhlt 
students. This facilitates rl?ic«iReat of a child in any Pi'imary Unit room 
which meets his nteis. 

The Primary Uhit and the Detroit flan 

The Primary Unit if- a plw of crr^anization df signed to facilitate 
continuous Icarnint?. progress of children in noneraded class setting. 
In general, it presupposes r- sclf-contisdned room orcanisation where the 
children are isfsignei to one rcor. for the- entire day. This contrasts 
with the Detroit ripj> whereby children are in homeroom one-half of the 
day and in sp'^cial sub,1ect clar.prooms the oth'tr half. 

In some ca?<^e vhere school numbers arc very small, it is Imipossible 
to maintain a good Detroit Plan in e:rfwi«s 3-6 plus the Primary Unit. 
The Department c>f Ej.rly Childhood Education sufr.ffest3 that it is possible 
within* the r>hilosct>hic framework of continuoiis progress .according to 
ability, to pln.ce r Primary Unit cln,ss in a section of the Detroit Plan. 
Special clans teachers involved in this varirticn should become aware of 
the educational rhiloaofhy vhich is involved. It should be clearly 
understood that this natt'irn is only for unusual situations. The decision 
regarding the exception to policy should be made by the Region Superintendent. 

The Primary Unit and Specialized Service 

Primary Unit tee.cherr, normally operate in a self-contained setting. 
However, it would be unfortunate if the experience and "know-how" of the 
subject matter specialist was not tanpcd. Sehocls should Investigate the 
possibility of using tho services of their Detroit Plan 3ub.1ect specialists 
either as consultants to Primary Unit teachers and/or in direct teaching 
of Primary Unit children. The Department of Early Childhood Education 
suggests that all schools draw unon the services of subject specialists 
to upgrade the Primar?^ Unit T)rogr»3m. 
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local School Committees 

The promise of the Primary Unit organisation stands or falls on 
the amount of personal involvement of the teachers and administrators 
at the local school level. Teachers face many alternatives in edueatlnff 
young children in the school setting. The alternatives (some of vhich 
are suggested iu this bulletin) should be discussed by Primoxy Ubit 
eonmittees composed of all Primary Unit teachers on a regular basis * 
Meeting emphases should reflect concern about curriculum and consequent 
upgrading of instruction as well as administration vith its grouping 
and recordkeeping problems. 

No school can have a viable Primary IMit without the direct 
purposeful involvement of the concerned staff. 

Inservice Education 

A variety of inservice education curriculum materials ere available 
to help school staffs add meaning, interest, and higher achievement to 
their year's work with children. Bibliographies of available teacher aida 
are readily found in the school office or upon request obtained from 
the Depajrtment of Early Childhood Education. 

Detroit television video tapes may be used by the local Primaxy Uiait 
cooBnittee as discussion stinulats. These tapes are shown at scheduled 
times end may be seen at special times by pr^arrongement with the 
Department of Educotional Broodcasting. A list of video tapes on 
early childhood education located at the libraxy of the Department of 
Educational Broadcasting may be found in the school office or obtained 
from the Department of SarOy Childhood Education 

Movement into Qrade Three 

The decision to assign t pupil to grade 3 or to on additional year in 
the Primary Unit is based on nn evaluation of several factors. The primary 
considerations are: 

1. The age of the child. 

2. The time spent in the Primary Unit, 

3. The prognosis about the effect of spending another year in the 
Primary Unit. 

a. The rate of growth In reading skill (considering the past 
year or years). 

b. The physical and social maturity and development of the pupil. 

c. The opportunities and arrangements offered within the school 
for Individual help in the Primary Uhit and/or Ovade 3. 

d. Success In areas of school activities other than reading* 
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Kinderparteh in ^ri^wftry Unit 



Teacher service depends on kindergarten membership • There Is, 
therefore « no single schedule possible for every school since kindergarten 
staff is eonposed of from one to four teachers. 

Possible schedules are explored here vith the realisation that 
lavatory end milk periods subtract tine from the total periods shown for 
classroom instruction. 

Lavatory period vould be planned when it is most convenient. In 
some eases, the kindergarten lavatories vould be m use when the children 
wished. In some schools, a group time could be provided for kindergarten 
lavatories snd/or the school facilities could be arranged for on schedule. 
Sogne teachers prefer to be responsible for their entire group; other 
teachers team together to divide the classes arranging for boys and girls 
at a eoomon time. Teachers, with their principals, should decide on the 
best plan to be employed. 

Milk distribution also is better arranged for rx the local level* 
In a four teacher team, for instance, two rooms with chairs and tables are 
furnished allowing a double period for art and readiness activities. KiUt 
could be served in these rooms at 10:00 a.m. and 10:10 a.m. for the four 
sections. 

In the schedules shown h*»re, the curriculum activities can be 
interchanged since phyHical space, vater facilities, and room equipment 
are involved in implementing a program. 



k Teachers 


1 

8;U5- 8:55 


Poom 1 Room 2 Poom 3 

i ^ 
Play,G8mcs , Music : Literature Art , Readiness 

. Lanfiuacte i Foundations 


Room h 

Art, Beadiaesc 
Fouadatioaft 


Entrance Time 


8:55- 9:10 


Boll call. General announcements each room 


9:10- 9ik0 


Teacher 1 1 Teacher 2 


1 

Teacher 3 • 


Teacher k 


• 

9:U0-.10:10 


1 

~ 2 i 1_. 


A 


• 

3 


10: 10-10 :U0 


3 ; h 


2 • 


1 


10:UO-Xl!lO 


1 

» 3 


1 

1 ; 2 


: Jii^o-Hta? 


L_ Ereparatlon for dismissal 
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Four teachers could also organize as a p?lr of two teachers with an 
organisation sinilar to th'^: 



2 Teachers 


8:U5- 8:55 


1 

Room 1 j Foom 2 
Ploy.GGme8.Mupic«Literature < Art ^Beadiness Foundations 


Entrance Time 


8:55- 9:10 


Roll, General announc^ents each room 


f^:l(>-10:10 


Teacher 1 


Teacher 2 


10:10-11:10 


2 


1 


U:10-ll:25 


Preparation for dismissal 



3 Teachers 


0:U5- 6:55 


Hooa 1 j Room 2 

• 

Pley, Games, Music > Literature ,Languaf3(e 

• 


RooiB 3 

Art, Readiness 
Foundations 


Entf anco Tine 


8:55- 9:10 


Roll call. General announcements each room 


^:10- 9:50 


Teacher 1 ' Teacher 2 


Teacher 3 


9:50-10:30 


2 


? 


1 


10:30-11:10 


3 ' 


1 


2 







' 11;10-11;25 I Preparation for dismissal t 



Room content could be arran/a;ed to provide this type of curricxilum organization 
as well: 



Pocmi 1 


Room 2 


! Room 3 


Languai9;e Peadlness 


Play, Art 


• Musi c ,Gfime8 ,Literature 

\ 


Foundations 
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In thla sanple, planning for individuals will T)e extremely important 
since botli playtime and art workshop require habits of learning and doing; 
and since both are provided in this room, the two areas must be kept in 
balance for each child* 

In an organization of time and content, the areas of instruction are 
adjust^le and sensitive to goals. The good teacher balances the 
ingredients of the local living-learning center. 

Kindergarten education allows a year of lively living for five and 
six year old children. It's purpose is to provide a beginning step in 
this world of school in a free-flowing child oriented way. It is not 
designed to "get the child ready for next year/* It has a purpose of 
it's own for the child who attends. 

Kindergarten children are unique in their jihysieal attributes, 
their responses to people, their reactions to environment. They need 
a teacher who is a kindergarten specialist; and for tools of learning, 
more than a pencil, a mimeograpiied sheet and a chair. 

Because a child brings his whole selfttess to school, he makes the 
greatest progress in discovery through the possibilities inherent in the 
complete kindergarten curriculum: art, music, literature, social studies, 
play, games, math, science, the language arts. 

To provide for all of these imnortant foundation learnings, all 
kindergarten children In our primary unit program are planned for by 
grouping and sub-grouping. Initially, children may be grouped in a 
variety of ways: 

in age blocks 

according to parental preference for a.m. or p.m. 

in random fashion as thoy register 

on the basis of attendance in Preschool or Head Start 

Children enjoy many experiences and use a variety of materials to 
build concepts for understanding. Since idea* are more usefW. when th^ 
are related, flexible class units of Interest are seriously planned. Such 
a program does not overemphasize reading since It has concern for root 
learnings in all areas. Interest in reading and the components of reading 
capture children at varying times and are dependent on maturity and ability. 
Because of this, several organizational patterns for facilitating work 
in the language arts have been used successfully. This more often begins 
around January after testing and evaluation. 

Some schools having more than one kindergarten teacher, 
regroup to make the more mature children the entire 
responsibility of one teacher. Language arts is a short 
period of the kindergarten day... 15-25 minutes. 
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Some schools having nore than one kindergaa^en teacher 
Identify the mature children in both groups and regroup 
infomally each day for 15-25 minutes vith the top group 
meeting with one teacher while the less mature pursue 
activities with the other teacher. 

Some schools, lAiere there are perhaps only two or three 
children ready for advanced work, send these children for 
the short period mentioned each day to another teacher in 
the building. 

Some schools exchange a group of children in the kinder- 
garten with a group of children above kindergarten for the 
short portion of each dny* 

Seme schools where an aide is available, allow the teacher 
to work with the more mature children for the short period, 
while the aide gives a different kind of experience to 
the others. 

Some schools choose to provide many language and creative 
experiences of increasing depth for all children in each 
section without selecting a homogeneous grouping for special 
attention. 

In any case, it is to be renenjbered that the language arts area is only 
one part of the child's half dey. The teachers will have to use their pro- 
fessional Judgemenv in consultation with the principal to determine the best 
organisational plan for the children. 

Since the amount of time directed toward this part of the kindergarten 
program is relatively limited, the emphasis should be on the oral aspects of 
beginniaft reading. This wculd probably include: 

a wide variety of oral language activities 
experience stories 
chart activities 

the direct teaching of words children show an interest in: 
color words , names , directions 

phonics and letter names 

possibly the use of AIL ABOUT 

possibly the use of pre-primers 

possibly the use of special beginning reeding kits. 
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In exploring a vital progrcaa of enchanting esnBerienees of all 
of the curriculum areoa • it is hoped that the child will learn to 
experiment* observe, think and create. We believe that learning 
to play, voxii and synthesize will lead one to be a more self-reliant, 
responsible and contributing child. 

Publications on curriculum are always eagerly sou|^ by teachers. 
Those listed here are obtained at the principal's request on a Form <»$ 
addressed to Inventory Control. 



Developmental Activities for 
School Beginners 



92(.OU9U Simple Readiness 



The Oreen ^umb 9^58U0 

Kindergarten is Readiness 9^-0510 

Kindergarten Readiness in Action 9^-5535 

Your Child and Kindergarten 9^*02U7 



Sourcebook of Uhits 
Ten Months of Ideas 
Reading Readiness 
Manual for Pairents 



Kindergarten should and must resiain a pleasurable entrance to 
sdiool life, filled with social and cognitive experiences. 
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Issue 



Sub.1ect Mfttter 



1637 



Christmas and Winter 



2570 



Finger Plays 



1970 



Classroom Controls 



Our Children 



(Afro->American Workshop) 



Helping Children Develop Skills with Scissors 



Let's Teach Phonics 



NOW! 



Language Arts materials for kindergarten include the following: 



Language Arts for Beginners 

Ideal 270, Heading Readiness Charts 

How About You? 

You and Your Family 

Kindergarten Science 

Speech-to~Print Phonics 

All About Mo 



Literatiure books are sent on a per school basis while kindergarten 
supplies — materials for language, for manipulation, for reading readiness 
toys , recordings , rl^thm Instruments , and science and math equipment 
are provided throiigh membership allocation edlowing the teacher to be 
responsible for the selection of items from a list. 

There is no one city-wide primary unit pattern workable in all 
situations. Teacher service, teacher strengthns, physical space, and 
time schedules all may vary. Assistance with any problai m^ be had 
by calling the Department of Early Childhood Education. 

Kindergarten should and must remain a pleasurable entrance to 
school life, filled with social and cognitive experiences. 
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Languaee Arts in the Primary Uteit 
Primary Itoit Reeding Program 



Snphasis is placed upon Tioth eooqprehension and vord attack skills 
vith provisions for the practice needed Xty nost pupils to aeqioire mastery 
of the following skills: 

(1) a basic si^t vocabulary 

(2) the etbility to attack vords through the use of i^honics context 
clues, structural analysis, configuration, and picture dues 

'(3) a tdder meaning vocetbulary 

ik) the ability to comprehend and interpret reading material 

(5) an interest in independent reading both recreational and 
infomational 

Objectives: 1. To teach the fundamental reading skills using the 

materials listed beloir. 

2. To evaluate pupils* learning experiences. 

3* To provide for pupils* continuous progress. 

The development of reading and other language skills is the major 
academic emphasis in the student *s primary unit years. Continuous 
progress in these skills by the individual student can be noted by 
recording student passage through a series of language arts skill 
progressions. 

Successful completion of language skill progressions denotes an 
increasing conpetancy on the part of the children in the use and under- 
standing of the basic ^lls of this area. The basic language materials 
in Detroit Schools are structured in tiays lAiich will promote this success. 
The satisfactory eoopletion of one book and the assignment of another 
book provides a convenient point to indicate progress. However t the 
shift trm one book to the next is only a medianical or practical aspect 
of the continuous progress plan. 

It is necessary that teachers thorou^ly understand ^at skills 
are to be taught in each of the progressions. Teadier knowledge of the 
program of skill developuont will contribute to the individualization of 
instruction. She will be able to recognise whidi skills have been 
mastered in a certain progression and which skills need to be retau^t 
end reinforced as the student moves along in the next progression. 

The basic skills to be taui^t and learned in the primary unit 
language arts program are listed in this bulletin along with the materials 
imieh will assist the teacher in presenting them. 
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Ov^fviev of Re 


adina Prooressions 


Activity or Basic Material 


FrereaAing 


- Progression 


A 


General oral language develqpnent 


Reading Readiness 


-> Progression 

• 


B 


Structured small or large group 
language experiences 


Readiness for Reading- Progression 


C 


All About Me 


Beginning Reading 


-> Progression 


D 


Plaar with Jisoor. Fun with !>aEvi(|. 
Lenidi vith Larry. A Bear «i^ Beliibie. 
Four Seasons vith Sua^ 


Reading 


« Progression 


S 


In the Biff City. Sunny Days in the City 


Rgftdiffig 


- Progression 


P 


Friends in the City 




• Progression 


G 


Down City Streets 


Reading 


- Progression 


B 


It Rasmened in tftud pi^ 


Reading 


- Progression 


X 


Bev Faces . Rev Places (Grade 3) 


IlBvenent 'Ph^pfii^ i^he Prisarr Ohit 







Children in the primary unit should he grouped within the school and 
within the classroom in such a way as to expedite as r^id a noveaent throu^ 
the progressions as is con^tihle with qu&lity learning and instruetioi* 
Oetroit ehildren have the seme individual differences in learning rate and 
style found in children everywhere. Tlie nongraded philosoplv facilitates 
administrative and curriculum adjustments to account for these differences 
GBBong children. 

This means that some children will master all of the ^lls incorporated 
in the adopted reading series during the three year Primary tfttit. A few 
diildren will have sufficient d!cills to read from hooks whidi are used in 
grades 3 and h of the graded program. A third group may attain only a 
minimum goal whi^ will include most of the lord attack and eonqpr^nsion 
skills found in the tenth hook of the series* Down Ci^ Streets . It is 
entirely possihle that some diildren will begin to reed the very simple hooks 
in the kindergarten classroom'. For others* this may occur after the 
kindergarten progression. A portion of our children may find it edvisahle 
to spend a fourth year in the Primary tkiit hefore moving into grade three. 
This additional year will offer them more time to leem the Skills essential 
for success in later grades. 

RUmlnBtlng Treditional Grade Failure 

Children should move throu^ the program at a pace which challenges them 
without frustrating them. A well paced, well thought out instructional 
program forestalls the kind of failure idiieh,in a traditional graded program* 
results in a child repeating a year's work or repeating an entire hook. 

After simple review* the ehild in Septeniber of the second or third yeair 
of the primary unit* hegins work at the progression he had achieved the 
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previoxas June. It should not be necessary to have a child reread and rework 
materials to the point of dulling his enthusiasm and dissipating his interest 
in the reading program. 

To facilitate comauni cation betveen members of the school staff about 
ptipil placement and progress, it is common practice to indicate the name 
of the book of progression in which the pupil is currently working 
satisfactorily. Ihis general designation serves as a starting point for 
the teacher or the school but most be supplemented ^ knowledge of what 
skills are related to this point. In this way, the language program focuses 
on basic learning rather than on *'book coverage.^ 

Testing Program 

Basal Reading >* Preprimer through 1st reader: oral reading and word 

recognition tests. 

Second readers: oral reading, work recognition and 
end-of-unit conprehension tests. 

Standardized Reading Achievement T^st: California or Stanford Reading 

Achievement Test 

Spellinfi^: 

Basif Goals in Spelling Book 2 is used as pupils begin the Second Readers. 
In some cases where the progress is not at an average pace children may start 
fomal spelling if they are x/orking suceeesfldly in the First Reeder at about 
mid point* 

Manuscript writing Is begun during the first year beyond kindergarten; two 
spaces are used for each line of writing. In the second year after kindergarten, 
the single space is used for each line of writing. 
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PREHEADIKO PROGRESSION A 

Children beaiin to use envlronnent in associations vith peoDle, art 
activities, musical experiences, r.aaes, play, lanfsuage, science, and 
literature. In the area of language development, they: 

1. Enjoy heinfi read to. 

8. Like simple short stories with colorful illustrations. 

3. Are increasing their listening ability through language usage. 

^. Ask aany questions. 

5. Talk more ftreely within groups. 

6. Enjoy words with distinctive soimds, imitative sounds and 
nonsense words. 

7. Sense the main idea of a given direction. 

8. Recognize simple sequences. 

9. Are aware of left and rifrht directionality but hm not 
mastered this. 

10. Can perform single likenesses and differences activities with 
colors, shapes, and objects. 

11. Wish to write but effort is not sustained. 

12. Understand labels like STCRE, TICfOET, etc. 

BASIC MATERIALS AND TEACHER GUI13E8 

You and Your Fapilv 

How About You? 

Language Arts for Beginners 

Developmental Activities for School Beginners 
(code: 9^-0U94) 
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READIKO READINESS PROGRESSION B 

1. Interpret plctmces and illustrations. 

2. Listen attentively when interested. 
3* Learn social speech. 

Begin use cf complex sentences. 
5* Recall sequence of events. 

6. Classify objects in relation to color, Shanes, size, use. 
^' ^bIITH So^ds?^"""^^^ lii^cnesB r^d difference in configuration; naybe 

8. Hear rhymes and initial eonscnent scunds. 

9. Relate to charts and experience stories. 

10. Assimilate and recall directions. 

11. Hear words that rhyme. 

12. Master directional words: left, right, top, etc. 

13. Dictate stories. 
Ik, Recognise his name card. 

15. Possibly manuscript own name. 

16. Identify capital and small letters. 

17. See word patterns. 

BASIC MATERIALS AND TEACHER GUIDES 

Ideal 270 Reading Readiness Chart 
Speech-to-Print Phonics Kit 
Let*s Teach Phonics ... NOW! (code: 9U0528) 
Kindergarten is Readiness (code: 9U-0310) 
Kindergarten Readiness in Act<^,, (code: 9U-5535) 
Picture Cards for Reading Readiness (code: 90-01U2) 
Experience Stories and Charts 
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READINESS FOR RSPJDIKO - PROGRESSION C 

1. Use oral language well; speak in sentences. 

2. Answer verbsa questions end follow sslmple verljal directions. 

3. Create a simple story from either actu?d experience or pictures. 
U. Classify objects according to jreneral categories. 

5. Recognize likenesses and differences In shape, size, color, and words; 
observe relatively small details In these discriminations. 

6. Perceive left-to-rlght and top-to^bottoan progressions. 

7. Recognize capital and small letters. 

8. Has good general motor control of the larger muscles: ability to color, 
cut, and paste. 

9* Has ability to listen to stories and enjoy them. 

10. Perceive words that rhyme and begin alike. 

11. Has ability to use Ideas; think independently to solve simple problems. 

12. Can recall happenings of previous days or weeks and can change present 
behavior throiigh recall vhen necessary. 

BASIC MATERIAL AND TEACHER GUIDES 

All About Me - (prereadlng pupil book) (code:90.20«6035) 
All About ^te - (tchr. ed. code: 90-2^.6oU3) 
Speech-to-Prlnt Phonics Kit (code: 22-U20U) 
On Their Own in Reading Readiness (code: 9U-1302) 
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BEOINRXNC READING PROGRBSSXON D 

Word Skins t 

1* Perceive rhyming vords in pictures, in words heard. 

8. Perceive initial consonant sounds: 1» d, f, b, £, w, m, h, e, t, r. 

In pictures 

In spoken vords 

In printed words 

In words in spoken sentences 
3. Perceive siadXarity of capitalised and small letter forms of vords. 
U. Perceive the similarity of print and manuscript forms of the same vords. 
5* Perceive the differences in the configuration of known vords. 
6. Perceive likenesses and differences in known vords. 
7* Reeegnise plural forms made by adding s to knovn words. 
8. Use context clues. 

9* Recognise instantly important sight vords: 



a 


for 


in 


out 


up 


and 


funny 


it 


red 


want 


big 


go 


like 


run 


ve 


can 


green 


look 


said 


with 


come 


help 


me 


stop 


work 


do 


here 


my 


that 


yellow 


down 


I 


not 


the 


yes 



Comprehension Skills ; 

1. Listen for fun and development; for information; to follow directions. 

2. Identify inferences from pietxxres and text. 
3* Draw conclusions from pictures and text. 

k. Recall events in sequence. 
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5* Read for main Ideas. 
6* Bead for details. 

7> fiecognise phrases as lanits of meaning. 

BASIC MASTEHXALS AND TEACHER GUIDES 

Plmr with Jimny (code: 90-22-0236) 

Pun with David (code: 90-21-U692) 

Laugfa vith Larry (code: 90-21-T*»63) 

A Day vith Debbie (code: 90-21-2792) 

Pour Seasons vith Snzy (code: 90-21-U791) 

Play vith Jimny. Pun vith David > La\mh vith Larry 
(tehr. ed. - cede: 90-22-02UU) 

A Dav vith Debbie (tchr. ed. - code: 90-21-3868) 

Pour Seasons vith Suzsr (tchr. ed. - code: 90-21-U890) 

Activities Book 1 (code: 90-22-9880) 

Activities Book 2 (code: 90-22-991^) 

Speech-to-Print Phonics Kit (code: 22-^20U) 
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RSADZnO PB0GRE8SI0N E 

Word Skills : 

1. Perceive Initial consonant sounds: n, I.* £.* 

2. Perceive final consonant sounds: 1» t, d» n, £» r» 

3. Perceive medial consonant sounds: d, t^, r» £» n. 

U. Perceive consonant blend jgt in initial and final position. 

5. Perceive diagraphs in initial and/or final positions: th» wh. 

6. Add an initial consonant to known vords to form new words. 

7. Substitute the initial consonant or consonant blend of known words 
to form new vords. 

8. Perceive the possessive form of nouns when JJ^ is added. 

9. Perceive root words and variants. 

10. Perceive word opposites. 

11. Form new words by substituting the final consonant of known words. 

12. Use punctuation in reading. 

13. Alphabetise words by first letter. 

lU. Recognise instantly important sight words: 

In the Big City Sunn^ Days in the City 

will 
yes 



are 


he 


on 


away 


it 


put 


did 


let 


this 


eat 


make 


what 


good 


now 


where 



after 


call 


new 


some 


all 


came 


old 


take 


am 


fast 


one 


then 


ate 


into 


open 


they 


be 


know 


please 


walked 


brown 


laughed 


ran 


%rent 


but 


may 


say 


your 



Ccm^prehension Skills ; 

1. Anticipate outcomes of whet is read. 

2. Draw reaonable conclusions from what is read. 

3. Find specific quotations in the text, naming speakers, telUng why said. 
k. Show increasing power in interpretative ored reading. 
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5* Find the main ideas of a story. 

6. Locate in the text answers to specific questions. 

7* Classify pictures and words. 

8. Follow written directions. 

BASIC MATERIALS AND TEACHEP GUII»E:S 

In the Big City (code: 90*21-6U1»0) 

Sunny Davs in the City (code: 90-22-8lU8) 

In the Big City and Sunny Days in the City (tehr.ed. 
code: 90-21-6507) 

Activities Book 3 Ccode: 90-22-9922) 
Speech-to-Print Phonics Kit (code: 22-U20U) 
Word-Study Charts (published by Ginn) 
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READIWG PPOORESSION P 

Word Ski3.l8 

1. Perceive Initial consonant sounds: h, J^. 

8. Perceive final consonant sounds: m, h. 

3. Perceive medial consonant sounds: 1^, £, m, £ (hard),b. 

U. Perceive that two consonant letters may represent one sound: £ and k. 

5. Perceive consonant diftraphs in the initial position: sh, ch. 

6. Perceive cc«isonant digraph ch in final positions. 

7. Perceive consonant digraph th (voiced) in the medial position. 

8. Perceive the sounds represented by the consonant blends: bl, el, 

Bk» il* £l* Sk* ££• ^* 

9. Perceive words ending with double consonants. 

10. Understand the fonnation of plurals by adding es. 

11* tAiderstand the use of er and est to form ccs^aratives . 

12. Understand the concept that some verbs double the final consonant 
before adding ing . 

13. Identify the suffix ei, as a meaning unit of nouns. 

lU. Understand that the final is dropped before adding er. 

15. Understand the meaning of abbreviations. 

16. Perceive the titles : Miss . Mrs . , and Nbr. 

17. Substitute ch and th as the initial sound to form new words. 
l8* Use structural analysis in identifying compound words. 

19. Perceive the long vowel sounds: a, i^, o. 

20. Understand contractions. 
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all 

21. Recognise instantly important sight words: 



about 


blue 


first 


him 


looking 


show 


today 


again 


bvy 
can't 


fly 


his 


must 


sit 


two 


un 


found 


hov 


never 


80 


under 


any 


carry 


from 


I'll 


no 


someone 


use 


anything 


coming 


getting 


I'm 


of 


soon 


very 


around 


could 


give 


if 


opened 


start 


walked 


as 


didn't 


going 


it's 


our 


teU 


were 


asked 


don't 


got 


jumped 


over 


thank 




before 


fall 


had 


Jtist 


pretty 


them 




best 


faster 


has 


let's 


read 


there 


who 


bigger 


find 


her 


UcOit 


running 


think 


would 



Comprehension Skills t 

1. Readiness for ali>habeti2ing and use of beginning dictionary. 

2. Kote end recall details in story. 

3. Perceive cause and effect relationships. 
k. Interpret implied ideas. 

5. Follow the sequence of events in a story. 

6. Ability to skim a page to locate a passage. 

7. Ability to handle a newspaper correctly. 

BASIC HASSStlALS AND TEACHER GUIDES 

Friends in the City (code: 90-21«U908) 
Friends in the City (tchr. ed. code: 90<»21-$053) 
Activities Book k (code: 90-22-9930) 
Word-Study Charts (published by Ginn) 
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PEADINO PROORESSIOP G 



Word Skills: 




1. 


Perceive 


initial consonant sounds: ^L* A* 


2. 


Perceive 


tne sort anoi nstra sounos oi 


3. 


Perceive 


tn6 sounci gk rdpr6S6nt8 m laeciiGLt ana nnaji posxuxons* 


h. 


Perceive 


that initiax is silent m sone vorcis* 


5. 


Perceive 


tnat a woro siey nave one or luore 8ixen«< xeb^ers • 


6. 


Perceive 


that tvo letters may represent one sound: £ and e. 


T. 


Perceive 


the sotmd of ng, in the final position. 


8. 


Perceive 


the sounds of the consonant blends: fj^» cr, 8£» sn. 


9. 


Perceive 


the long vowel sound of u. 


10. 


Perceive 


the short vowel sounds: a, e.* -L* £» 


11. 


ttederstand that the letter £. at the end of a one-syllable word 



usually has the sound on long i.. 



12. Understand that the final ^ in a word often has the sound of long e. 

13. ttoderstand that words often have multiple meanings. 
lU. Itoderstand that words have synonyms. 

13. Associate a word with its definition. 

16. Use of participles and past tense of verbs. 

17. Use of verbs in comparative and superlative degree. 

18. Recognize instantly important sight words: 



answer 


done 


kind 


only 


their 


ask 


every 


live 


or 


three 


because 


far 


long 


pick 


through 


bring 


five 


made 


right 


too 


by 


four 


many 


say 


wait 


call 


isn't 


ouch 


that's 


while 
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Comprehension Skills ; 

1. Comprehend and follow written directions. 

2. understand fiRUiativ.2 speech. 

3. Form sensory images and note the emotional reaction of story characters. 
k. Exhibit oral language skills through draafttization of story selections. 

5. Becall the details snd sequence of events in a story. 

6. Distinguish the real and the fnneiful; relevant and irrelevent. 

7. Perceive cause and effect relationships. 

8. Anticipate outcomes and draw conclusions. 

9. Engage in critical reading. 

10. Realize that the meaning of many words may vary with the context in 
which they appear. 

U. Summarize information. 

BASIC MATERIALS AND TEACHER GUIDES 

Down City Streets (code: 90-21-U007) 
Down City Streets (tchr. ed. code: 90-21-U015) 
Activities Book 5 (code: 90-22-99^*8) 
Consonant Kit B (published by Qinn) 
Word-Study Charts (published by Oinn) 
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READING PPOGRESSIOM H 

Word Skille t 

1. Recognize the long and short soxmds of a, <e» i^, o, and u. 

2. Understand the concf»T^t that when tvo vowels are together in a word, 
the first vowel usually has the long soimd and the second is silent. 

3* Recognize hoanonyms. 

U. Recognize the soft sound of g. 

5* Distinguish the two meanings of the suffix: er. 

6. Recognize the sound of oc as in moon, hook. 

7* Recognize pronouns that end in self . 

8. Recognize the final and medial sounds of z. 

$. Recognize the suffices: Ijr, fUl. 

10. Identify singular and plural possessives. 

11. Recognize the sounds represented by the blends; si, £r, cf^^ equ . 

12. Understand the result of vowel substitution in one-syllable words. 

13. Recognize variants composed of a known root word and two affixes. 
Ik, Uhderstand the comparative and superlative degrees of adjectives. 

15. Alphabetize words by the first two letters. 

16. Recognize instantly important sight words: 

answered both couldn't ever kept past remember 
against bought cut gave lose pull such 

always cau^t early goes most practice these 

am*t close else hold myself push well 

better cold enough hot once quietly wouldn't 

you're 

CqerDrehension Skills : 

1« Secure information: answer questions about details in the story: 
c(»ipletc statements about details in the story. 

2. Name, list, or describe specific facts in the story. 

3. Recognize main ideas and piirposes. 
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U. t^derstand specific inferenc«;8. 

ArTBXkfte related ideas in logical sequence. 

6. Classify related details. 

7. Reference skills: easy dictionary, ta1>le of contents, vocabulary list, 
logistics (when, where) of story. 

8. Draw conclusions nnd make generalizations* 
9> Recognise is^licaticois. 

10. Oive reasons and evidence to suppoirt personal opinions related to the 
story. 

11. Relate story to personal experiences. 

BASIC M/ITERIALS AND TEACHER GUIDES 

It HapT^ened in the City (code; 90-21-6523) 

It Happened in the Uity (tchr. ed. code; 90-21-6531) 

Activities Book 6 (code: 90-22-9955) 

Word-Study Charts (mblished by Ginn) 
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BEABING PROGRESSION I 

Voi>a Skllla ; 

1* Perceive the consonant blends: tw» se, sk, scr . spr « str. 

2. Distinguish the sounds of long and short vowels: 1,, e, o» a. 

3. Identify the four sounds of a; different sounds of final j^. " 
U. Recognise that r following a vowel gives it a specific sound. 
5. Perceive syllables in spoken words. 

€. Recognise that a word contains as many syllables as it has vowel sounds. 

7. ttederstand the diacritical marks for long and short vowels and 
accented syllables in words. 

8. understand the changing of x *o i before adding IjL *o a word. 

9. Recognise past and present tense. 

10. Recognise coniparative end superlative forms of known words. 

11. Recognise synonyms and antonyms. 

12. Use context clues and phonetic clues to unlock words. 

13. Clas&ify. words ; identify categories in a classification. 
lU. Locate words in an alphabetical list. 

15. Alphabetise to the third letter. 

16. Recognize that words have multiple meanings. 

17. Recognise instantly important sight words: 



above 


earlier 


proud 


toward 


alone 


eamied 


quickly 


using 
wasn't 


already 


great 


real 


believe 


half 


since 


what's 


brought 


heavy 


sti^ngth 


wondered 


careless 


haunted 


s\sdden 


worry 


closest 


learned 


sure 


straight 


cost 


nearly 


stuff 




dare 


often 


timid 




does 


own 


threw 
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Cong>rehen8i<m Skllla i 

1. Give and follow clear, sequential 3ral directions. 

2. Carefully follow written directions* 

3. Use glossary, dictionaz^, and reference materials for additional 
information and understanding. 

k. Skim a selection end locate specific portions to support ideas or 
generalizations . 

Organise facts and ideas. 

6. Visual imagery and imagination. 

7. Interpret the emotional reactions of story and story characters. 
8* Evaluate story characters and events. 

9. Comparison: of stories; traits of story characters; use of similes* 

10. Understand different points of view. 

11. Recognize that an idea can be expressed in different weors* 
12* Summarize facts and draw conclusions. 

13* Think logically in solving problems. 

BASIC M/VTERIALS AND TEACKBB GUIDES 

Key Faces. New Places (code: 90-21*9055 ) 

New Paces. New Places (tchr. ed. code: 90-21-9063) 

Word-Study Charts (published by Oinn) 

Dictionary 
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Mathematics in the Primary Unit 



I* Philosophy 

Never has a generation of elementary pupils had a greater need for 
enjoyable » understandahle, end vortfawfaile experiences in mathematics. 
The advent of coni!>uters» automation, and other technological advances 
is making it necessary for children to develop a facility in mathematics 
far superior to that possessed hy their parents. 

Rot only must children have mastery of the: jnathematical •skills 
required in today's complex world, hut they must be prepared to extend 
these skills and intexturet mathematical developments as their eontengporary 
society continues to expand. Only with a thorough understanding of their 
experiences as they progress throu^ a study of mathematics will children 
develop a solid foundation upon which they can continue to huild, and 
thus be prepared for the divergent demands of tcmorrow. 

A desire to become fluent in mathoaatics does not happen by aceidoit. 
The seed is planted by the Primary Unit teacher and nurtured by succeeding 
teachers of mathematics. Irreparable damage may occur aiqrwhere in the 
diain if a teacher infects a class with an indifference, if not a dislike, 
for mathematics. The nation can ill afford to have the negative attitude, 
that many adults have toward mathematics, ioq^lanted in a generati<m where 
nine out of ten people will m^e their living in industries that require 
some training in mathematics. The building of a strong, positive 
attitude toward mathematics from the very beginning is of parsmount 
importance. The children who enjoy and are motivated hy a subject will 
relish a challenging assignment end ask for more. 

In former years, arithmetic courses required that children ecomlt 
to memory a vast number of arules for handling numbers. These traditionally 
trained pupils encountered their first **xtiles** immediately upon leaving 
the kindergarten end continued to accuimilate an attic full of rules as they 
progressed through the grades. Far too mai^ children abandoned mathematics 
mentally as a lost cause long before they were allowed physically to 
say **amen'* to their last course. 

Two distinct weaknesses existed throughout traditional arithmetic 
and mathematics Instruction. In the first place, little regard was given 
to showing the interrelationships of the multitude of "rules'* and, 
secondly, lip service was the only recognition given to the fact that 
young children need to advance slowly from using real objects to operating 
with abstract concepts. The modem program in mathematics offered in 
the Detroit Schools from K-12 is designed to eliminate these two short* 
comings. It is the Primary tteit teacher who will initiate the implementa- 
tion of this program. 
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As unusual as It may seem, all of the **rulcs^ of numbers can be 
reduced to eleven simple ideas. Those that are introduced in the Primary 
Uhit are reinforced and developed in greater de^^th throughout a child's 
educaticA in mathematics. Students no longer treat mathcsaatical sjrst^BS 
dealing with tihole numbers, fractional numbers ( fractions » decimals, 
|>er cents), and other more exotic numbers as separate, unrelated entities 
but find that there is a framework to the set of whole numbers that has 
frequent application through advanced college mathematics. The removal of 
extraneous foliage and an exeonination of the basic structtire of mathematics 
enables children to maintain a firm grasp on the connecting threads cts 
they mature mathematically. 

In regard to the hi^h level of concreteness necessary for Primary Unit 
children to internalize abstract concents, recent z^search in learning has 
osphasized the iniportance of plannintr early elesentary experiences that 
assist pupils in developing all their perceptual abilities. Learning 
that oust rely on children relating what they hear with ^at they see magr 
be beycmd the capabilities of many youngsters. Many children may only 
be able to assimilate experiences through the additional sense of touch. 
The objects that inxpils manipulate themselves may prove to be the most 
successful form of teaching for the more immatwre children. 

In sumoary, the Primary Ifoit Mathematics Program — indeed the K*12 
mathematics program has three main goals. 

1. To motivate pupils in developing a positive attitude toward 
mathematics. 

2. To assist pupils in vmderstanding basic mathematics concepts. 

3. To orient pupils in developing basic mathematical skills 
meaningfully. 

II. Objectives 

A. Number readiness 

To provide experiences that enable the child to: 

1. Recognise the characteristics of colnr, shape, size, 
thickness, etc. 

2. Classify objects according to cne or more characteristics. 

3. Arrange in order (large to small, short to tall) by heiefht, 
width, weight, etc. 
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B. Nii!iA>er meaning 

To provide situations that heln the child to: 

1. l^eccmize and fern sets. 

2. Enlarge or decrease a set. 

3. Illustrate cne-to«cne correspondence. 

i». Compare many-to-cne correspondence with one-toHSJony 
correspondence . 

5* HeccgnisG the nxnaher property (How many mesibers?) of a set. 

6. Establish tbe "greater than" end **le88 than" relations. 

7. Recognize simple number patterns. 

8. Establish ordinal position. 

9* Recognize constancy of quantity regardless of arrangemcait. 
C* Operations on number 

To provide experiences that enable the child to: 

1. Develop the concept of addition based on the facts of 0 ♦ 0 
through 9 + 9. 

2. Ttoderstand that subtraction reverses the effect of additi«i 
using the facts of 0 - 0 through 18 • 9* 

3* Understanding that the decimal eyatm of numeration uses place 
value and to Illustrate this concept by ehainging ones to tens, 
tens to hundreds and tens to ones* hundreds to tens. 

Illustrate that there are many names for the same nuad>er. 

5. Demonstrate the concepts of the ccwmutative and associative 
lavs of addition. 

6. Formulate and solve simple mathematical sentences. 
D. Informal Gecaietry 

To provide experiences that assist the child to: 

1. Locate or draw examples of gennetrie points and lines. 

2. Recognize circles, triangles, squares, and rectanges. 
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B* Measurement 

Tc prcvide situations that alloir the ehl3.d to: 

1* Develop the concept of a standard unit of measure. 

2. Experience situations using the alnpXe units of tine, 
length* capacity, and money. 

XXX. Oul^a 

iathouc^ the Primary ttolt Msthematlcs Oulde Is out of print, 
reprints of a variety of articles that have appeared In PIOMABY 
FOCUS are available tc assist teachers In scheduling, planning, and 
making materials. 

ZV. Basic Teaching Materials 

Developing Pre-Humber Ideas (Holt, Blnehart and Winston, Inc.) Text 
Developing Pre-Nuniber Ideas, Teacher's Edition 

Let's Begin, Charts 

Let's Begin, Teacher's Edition (code: 05-091U) 

One ^ One, Test (cede: 05-1078) 

One 1^ One, Teacher's Edition (code: 05-1066) 

'Swo hy Two, Text (code: 05-1250) 

Two by Two, Teacher's Edition (code: 05-1268) 

ITote: Cardboard or plastic counters, drinking straws. Jumbo pipe 
cleaners, assorted felt pieces, wooden kindergarten beads 
must be available to allow the children to experiosce 
mathematics actively. 

V* Supplementary Teaching Materials - (Pupil-Teacher Supply List Funding 



on Annual Requisition Time) 



Item 



Code 



Desk Tape Ntsmber Line 0^10 

Desk Tape Kumber Line 0-20 

Sunber Line Pad - Scaled and unnumbered 

number Line Pad - Whole Number 0-13 

Hhmiber Line Pad - Whole XKimber 0-28 

Plastic Coated Nussber Line 

Plastic Numerals 



57-6215 
57-6223 
90-1256 
90-1261» 
90-1298 
57-62U9 
57-6306 



o 
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Item Code 

Peg Numerals 57-631»» 

Pe^oard 57-6653 
(This board must be ordered with the Pegboard 

Discovery Sheets) 57-6652 

Jumbo Pipe Cleaners 57-669^ 

12" Cardboard Ruler (1 in scale) 57-7^78 

Set and Number Activity Kit 57-7569 

Plastic Spoons 75-7U8U 

100 Number Square Pads (small) 90-1173 

100 Number Squaire Pads (large) 90-1215 

12 X 12 Number Square Pad, small 90-12^9 

12 X 12 Number Square Pad, large 90-1231 

Colored Sticks 51-8195 

Rubber Stamp, Clock Pace 57-8088 

Teach-a-Coin 57-8609 

Round Red Cardboard Counters 57-8716 

Wool Yam 57-9706 — 57-9730 

Any of the following manipiilative aids could be added to the basic 
program because the present trend is toward discovery experiences: 

Item Code 

Arithmesticks 75-0117 

Large Colored Wooden Beads 75-0356 

Bead Frames 57-0507 

Cubical Blocks 57-0630 

Parquetry Blocks 75-05^7 

Abstract Symbol Cards (1-100) 57-0853 

Abstract Symbol Cards (101-200) 57-0861 

Beaded Number Cards 57-117*» 

Cross Nuiaiber Puaale (basic) 57-1190 

Large Type Number Cards 57-1216 

Number Perception Cards 57-1026 

Partial Counting Cards 57-1133 

Pegboard Discovery Guides 57-122^ 

Pictorial Group Recognition Cards 57-11^1 

Picture Symbol Cards 75-0950 

One Hundred Number Charts 57-1257 

Clothespins 75-201U 

Colored Rods and Manual, 57-1315 

Geometric Construction kit 57-1U63 

Plastic Popit Beads (20 counter) 57-16U6 

Strip of 10 dots (100 counter) 57-1653 

Pad of clock faces 75-31^5 

Pelt Numbers 57-3UUI* 

Holiday Primajry Felt Cut-Outs 57-3881 
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Item 



Code 



Set aad Number Kit of Felt Pieces 

Quizmo •* Addition and Subtraction Oame 

Qoizmo » Tell Time Game 

^Magnetic Counting macs 

^Magnetic Numerals 

*MagQetie Primary Counting Shapes 



57-3915 
57-iH52 
57-JH78 
57-5316 
57-532U 
57-5332 



For a detailed description and picture of each of the above items » 
iee Mathematie Iieaming Aids, Publication 5-106 Tch Detroit Board of 
Education. 



*Note: Use the side of the tvo or four draver file cabinets 
as a magnetic board. 
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Science in the Primary Unit 



I. Philosophy 

Science at the primary level can avalcen the child's interests in both 
the natural and physical environment. It can provide many opportunities 
to explore this environment with all of his senses. 

The science progran should be characterized by learner involvement 
with the materials of science. By means of carefully planned learning 
experiences, materials are examined ^ investigated and manipulated by 
assistinft the teacher, by working cooperatively in groups or by working 
Independently. The kind of involvement vrill vary depending upon the 
natiure of the materials and upon the ob.^ectives to be achieved. 

By being directly involved in manipulative experiencas, the child can 
develop skill in observing, investigating, hypothesizing, and inferring. 
At the same time, the child acquirer, simple content understandings which 
he can verbalize by means of the specialized vocabulaiy of science. 

The science charts used in kindergarten and the textbooks used in 
the first and second year beyond kindergarten are but several of the many 
resources available for the teaching of science. These should serve as 
sources of stimulation for lessons, as means of drawing upon children's 
past experiences, as guides for making observations and performing investiga- 
tions, and as means of summarizing and evaluating children's learnings. 

A science program which depends solely upon looking at pictures and 
reading words will at best be inadequate. It is most inn>ortant that all 
of the activities suggested by the charts or in the textbooks be carried 
on in the classroom to provide for maximal learning in science by the 
children. 

II. Ob.iectives 

To teach slmplo scie:nce concepts in an organized, sequential manner. 

To present opportunities for development of skills in the processes 
of science through • snipulation. 

To enrich vocabulary by the presentation of science words in 
association with concrete experiences. 

To provide experiences which will enhance leaminp of other subject 
areas, mathematics > language arts > art > music , etc. 

To fn.cilit,nte socialiaation through activities which foster 
cooperative group efforts. 
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III. Guides 

Science Curriculum QuiJlo, Primarj'' Unit. 

IV. Basic Teaching Materials 

Kindergarten Science Charts (D.C. Heath and Co.) 
Teacher's Guide, Kindergarten Science Charts. 

Concepts in Science 1, Text (code: 06-0038) 

Concepts in Science 1, Teacher Edition (code: OC-OOkS) 
Concepts in Science Classroom Laboratory* 

Concepts in Science 2, Text (code: 06-0053) 

Concepts in Science 2, Teacher Edition (code: O6-OO6I) 
Concepts in Science 2, Classroom Laboratory* 

V. Suwlenentary Teachlnfg Materials 

Trade books available from school libraries 

Supplies and equipment available bV annual requisitions: (Science 
Supplies-Prinary Unit; Science Equipment-Prinary Unit; Science 
Supplies (Bulbs - October) Elementary Unit; Science Supplies (Seeds- 
Deceriber) Elementary Unit.) These requisitions are provided by 
school offices in May r.f each school year. 

Audio- Visual Aids available from Audiovisual Library ( see current 
catalogues ) 

Pictures , Chares , and Specimens available from Children's ^fc^seum 
(see current catalogues) 

Television programs presented by Educational Broadcasting (see 
current schedules) 

*In schools, one Kit per four classrooms. Not essential since 
all basic supplies can be ordered on the annual requisitions 
listed under V above. 
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Social Studies 'in tho Pririary Unit 

Social Studios is a study of hunan beings pjid their relationships with 
each other and with their cnvironnent. It explains why people act and react 
and Interact as they do. It helr^ children understwd the roles people pley 
and the interdependencies that exist emcng them. Social studies helps children 
understand the organization aad the purposes of people who live in social groups. 
It helps them understand the working; of the social institutions people have 
created. It leads to attitudes of respect aad appreciation for other persons* 
groups, institutions, and cultures as children begin to understand their functions 
and interrelationships. It fosters in children d sense of responsibility toward 
the group of which they are a part as they begin to grasp their own roles within 
the group. 

In the primary years certain specific concepts are to be developed. These 
are teken from sociology, ^scononics, geography, history, political science, 
anthropology and from current events. These concepts include - 

The ability to identify the relationships among members of two- 
and three-generation families 

The ability to identify a'ipropriate roles to be carried out by 
far:tily members 

The ability to identify the specific interdependennies that exist 
among members of the groups of which the pupils are a part, and 
hew the quality of each one's behavior affects all other members 

The ability to identify the needs common to all people 

The ability to identify a number of variations in people *s ways 
of meeting their needs caused by differences in their environment 
of their cultures 

The ability tc establish so;..e appropriate priorities in meeting 
needs 

The ability to determine and to differentiate between producers 
and consumers of goods and services 

The ability to identify certain responsibilities of producers and 
of consumers 

The ability tc explain ho«/ goods and services are obtained or 
exchanged 

The ability to demonstrate or illustrate division of labor 

The ability to identify and describe the importance of specific 
services needed by various types of communities 

The ability to explain or demonstrate how symbols on a map represent 
real things on the earth 
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The ability to translati symbols on a map to the real things 
they stand for 

The ability to use the designations north, south, east, and 
vest on a map to correctly position a map in terms of those 
directions 

The ability to determine and use the cardinal directions, north, 
south, east, and west to describe relationships of actual places 
on the earth, to describe physical movement, and to describe the 
relationships amotig places shown on a map 

The ability to correctly use the terns "nearer to" or "farther 
from" to describe the relationships among objects or places 

The ability to locate North America, the United States, Michigan, 
and Detroit on appropriate maps 

The ability to make a relatively accurate simple map of an 
observable situation, indicating on a map key or legend the 
symbolism used 

It is essential that these concepts be carefully and conscientiously deveOU^ped 
in the Prlnaxy years because they are the foundation stores and the building 
blocks of other understandings. 

In the learning of the relationships among people, children acquire a»d 
strengthen through use skills in reading, discussing, analysing, interpreting, 
and generalizing. These are social studies skills th^ will need throughout 
life to analyze and understand the world in which they live. 

Teaching Procedures in Social Studies 

Iteits of Study 

The social studies program cf instruction is divided into units. A 
unit deals with a major topic and significant ob.leetives around which 
content, materials, and activities txe organized to develop common 
learning experiences, to extend learnings through the use of 
supplementary materials, to see interrelationships and to make 
generali zations . 

A detailed explanation of the planning of a unit is included in the 
bulletin, A Guide in Social Studies, Primary Unit. 

Instructional Materials 

Textbooks are used in the primary unit. Many supplementary materials, 
such as picture packets, supplementary books, maps, and globes are also 
used. 
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Teadier's Guides 

Severe; t^ea pf teacher *s aides are available: 

I. A Ouide in Social Studies - Primary Ufait is a bulletin prepared 
by the Depaartnent of Social Studies. It lists units of study, 
textbooks* and supplement ary materials. It gives suggestions 
for the effective use of all the materials, textbooks, and 
supplementary materials vithin each of the units. 

II . Teacher's editions of the textbooks include unit and daily plans 
listing concepts to be developed, procedures to be followed for 
developing the lesson, discussion questions, enrichment 
activities, sumary questions, ond evaluation techniques* 

jj r^ Teacher's manuals that accompojay suTirlementary materials 

contain suggestions for procedures to follow to help pupils 
analyze and interpret the information they obtain from .the. use 
of ^e materials. 

Propran of Study 

Primary Unit - First Year - The Home, School, and the Community in 
the Local Area axtd in Other Parts of the World. 

A. Qh, ^eetives_, 

1. IMderstandlnrs 

a. T'-' un<'.t-rstar.d that fnailies» schools, and ctnnunities 
■ * have ;:ovclTed t-- hcl*^ ro ^Ic nect their bssic needs 

anvl wtaits. 

b. To understand the role of all members in the 80cl<a 
groups cf which the pupils are a part. 

c. To see the interrelationships among members of these 
groups . 

d. To see the relationship between each member fulfilling 
his responsibilities and the welfare of the total group. 

e To learn that families, sehocls, and communities 

exist thr-uRhout thi w*rld that these institutions and 
orcanizaticns in various wnys, help people meet their 
bnsic needs. 
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f . To understand that needs are net differently because of 
culture patterns, geographical locatir^n, and technolo* 
{Tical devel|EiT>ir.ent . 



Skills 



a. To be able to participate in a meaningful discussion 
by listening, spenkinp purposefully, and expressing 
ideas. 

b. To be able to use textbooks, and supplementary materials 
to analyze, locate, extract end interpret information. 

c. To be able to use maps and globes tc note directions, 
to locate places, tc compute distance, to express 
relative location, to read map and globe symbols, 

to make conparisons , and to me- e inferences . 



Textboo k s and Units of Study 

Two textbooks are used the first year of the Primary Unit. 
The units of study ore related to those developed in the 
textbooks . 

1, Text - People At Kame - first hcOf of first year 
a. Units - 

Unit I - People and Hemes weeks 
unit II - Work and Play 8 weeks 

Unit III Maps and Globes 2 weeks 

tfeit IV - Pecrlc in West Africa 3 we^s 

ttoit V - Our Country 1 veek 

3. Text - Families and Social Needs - second half of first year 



U. Units - 



\jtxit I - Families in Our Country 2 weeks 

Unit II - \^ere Families Live 10 weeks 

Unit III - Maps luid Globes 2 weeks 

Unit IV - Frasilies in Other Lands 1 week 

Unit V - Houses in Other Lnnds 1 week 

Unit VI - Schools in Our Country 1 week 

Unit VII - Schools in Other Lands 1 week 

Unit VIII - Our Country 2 weeks 



Textbooks Use Inquiry Method 

The texts , PecT^le At Hone imd Fenilies a nd Social Needs, 
incorporate the inquiry method into the textual content by: 

1. Presenting a problem through puttinp the lesson title in 
question form* 
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2. Presenting infcrnr.ticn so that data can be collected to 
answer the question throiigh 

p.. photographs or drwing^s 

b. statements &f facts 

c. ch-^rts cxid graphs 

d. mars 

3. PrcvidinR for analysis of the data. 

U. Stimulating reflective thinking? througtoi thoujijit-provokinf? 
questions . 

5. Providing or.rortunitles for analysis and interpretation of 
the data to make freneralizations. 

D. SuT)Pl«ftentary Materials 

Urban Education Studies > Pictorial Albums 

Families At Work - Our Working^ World Series - book and 

records 

Pilmstrir - Hov Bip Is a Penny? 
Picture packets: 

Earth Heme of Peor^le 
Living in Kenya 
Living in Jaran 
Living in France 
Thankspivinff Day 
Arbor Day 
Coluraibus Doy 
Washington *s Birthday 
Lincoln's Birthday 
Words and Action 

Primary Unit - Second Year - Crmnunity and Ccr-runity Helpers 

A. Objectives 

1. Uhderstandings 

a. To analyze various tyjres cf communities from the standpoint 
of functions, differences and similarities. 

b. To understand that all crimunities have similar basic needs. 

c. To understand hew basic needs are met in differing communities. 

d. To understand the interdenendencies and the interrelationships 
that exist amonff the people nf each ccmaunity and amcnp: 
comxsunitics . 

e. To xmderstand the effect of differing physical environments 
and different cultural environments on communities. 
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B* Textbooke 

There are four textbooks currently approved from which teachers may 
select for instruction in the second year of study. Each text 
approaches the neneral subject in a way markedly different from the 
other three. These different approaches imply different teachiag 
procedures. Within each procedure, howevex*, pupils should be 
encouraged to use the text as a resource tool to locate specific 
infowaation pertaining to a given topic. 

The texts and their units of study are: 



00M4URITIES AT HOMB AliTD ABBOiO) 



Our Community 

T^e Eskimos of Northern Alaska 
The Aborigines of Australia 

AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 

A Steel»Making Community! Pittsburgh ,. Pennsylvania 
A Forest Products Ccaamunity; Cr osaett. Arkansas, 
A Rural Community: Webster City. Iowa 
An Awle-Growing Community. Yakima. Wrshington 
An Historical Community: Williamsburg. Vi rginia 
A Military Community; Fort Bragg. North C arolina 

Communities at Home and Abroad includes three books. Our Community, 
The Eskimos of Northern Alaska and the Aborigines of Central 
Australia i Sets of both titles mny be purchased, however, and shared 
among the classrooms involved. 

American Comunities : includes six booklets, each focusing on a 
specific type of community; one industrial coaimunity, A Steel-'Making 
Community: Pittsburgh - Pennsylvani a : three wtricultural ccammxnities , 
A Forest Products Comnunity: Crossett Arkansas . A Rural Community: 
Webstwr City. Iowa, and An Apple-Growing Comnmiity: Y akima, Washington; 
and two special o/>*»v<^Ag nnnmmnj ties . An Historical Community: 
Williamsburg. Virginia, and A Military Comnmnity: Fort Bragg. North 
Carolina7 

Schools selectinc the series are advised to indicate for purchase 
sets of at least one title in each category. Sets of all of the 
titles may be purchased, however, and shared among the classrooms 
involved. 

Using an inquiry approach, with basic material presented in both 
written and pictured form, the series encourages pupils to find 
information and to develop answers to these basic questions about 
varying communities: 
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Where is it? What does it look like? What kinds of veather 
does it have? What kinds of people live there? What kinds o: 
houses do the people have? What food do they eat? What 
reli<?ions do they have? What work do they do? How do children 
learn? How do people have fun? What rules and f^vemment does 
the coraaunity have? Is the conmunity changinf?? 

In the answering of these questions , pupils learn both social 
science skills and basic information in the social science areas 
of geography, anthropology, sociology, economics, political 
science and history. 

Format of the series: 

The basic , Our Coanunity. begins with a chapter providing a 
geographic definition of where communities in the United States 
are located « on the earth, on a continent, eearer to or farther 
from the North Pole, near to or far frcaa an ocean, in a country, 
in a state, among many or few people, in a specific type of 
natural environment. Material is presented in. both written and 
pictured form. Questions requiring observing, thinking, analyz- 
ing, and discussing the material presented, and linking it to 
what pupils already know, are a part of the context. The re- 
maining ch&^ters provide instruction in how to examine various 
communities in the United States, and to arrive at generalized 
sunoary understandings about these communities. Using these ex- 
periences as guides, pupils are helped to develop similar under- 
standings about their own community. The Eskimos of Northern 
f]|.aska and The Aborigines of Australia provide pupils with an 
opportunity tc> use their skills and knowledge in studying less 
technologically developed coramimities , where the interrelation- 
ships and interdependencies among the people may be more obvious 
and easier to identify. The six books on specific American 
comimanities provide opportunities to further develop pupils* 
skills and understanding in the study of three different types of 
communities in the United States. 

Each classroom should have a set of Our Coggnunity. 

Sets of the remaining titles may be shared among classrooms. 
Each classroom should have access to sets of four titles, one less 
technical cc»mnunity, one industrial community, one agricultural 
community, and one special service community. 



Units 

COMMUNITIES AT HOME AND ABROAD 

Book 1 - Our Community 

Unit 1 - Where Dc We Live? 
Q Unit 2 - Learning About a Comm'mity 
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Unit 3 - 'The Areas in a Community 
Unit ^ - People in Your Coamurity 
Unit 5 « Governing the Conaaunity 
Besources for Book 1 

Book 2 - AT>origines of Central Australia 

Unit 1 - Learning More About the Earth 

Unit 2 •> The Earth and the Sim 

Unit 3 - The Georgraphy of Australia 

Unit U - Some Plants and Animals of Australia 

unit 5 - The Aborigines 

Unit 6 - Tools and Pood of the Aborigines 

Unit 7 - The Aboriginal Way of Life 

Unit 8 - Aborigines Today 

Resources for Book 2 

Book 3 - The Eskimos of Northe rn Alaska 

Unit 1 - The Eskimos of Northern Alaska 

More About the Earth and Sun 

Alaska - Our Biggest State 

North to Barrov 

Some Animals of the Arctic 

The Eskimos-People of the Tundra 

A Year on the Tundra Long Ago 

How the Eskimos Live Today 

Resources for Book 3 

Unit 2 - Review 



The Earth and the S\m 
Three Communities 

AMERICAN COMMUNITIES 

Book 1 - An Historical Commintty; V Ulllffftflburg. Virginia 
Unit 1 - Looking Ahead 

Learning About communities in the United States 

Unit 2 - An Historical Community: Williamsburg, Virginia 

Utait 3 - A Great American: Thomas Jefferson 

Thomas Leaves Home 

A Piddle in the Palace 

A New Country 

Book 2 - A Military CoHgmmity; F ^^- Bragg > North CM-olins 
Book 3 - A« Apt>le>GroviP f; nofflaunity; Yakima. Wcshinffton 
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Book U 



A Fore8t-*Product8 Community; Crossett. Arkansas 



Book 5 - A Steel-Maklng Conantinlty; Pittsburgh > Pennsylvania 

Book 6 - A Rural Conmunity; Webster Clty> Iowa 

Unit 1 - A Rural Community: Webster City* Iowa 
Unit 2 - Another Great American: Cyrus McCormick 

ORBI27PIELD AMD FAR AWAY 

Greenfield and Par Away uses the written text and illustrative 
pictures, combined with questions designed to stimulate discussion, 
to develop in pupils understandings of the interrelationships 
among people within a comniunity. The basic setting is Greenfield, 
a small, integrated, city. In the concluding unit of the text, 
aspects of living in Greenfield are contrasted with aspects of 
lising on a western ranch and a ranch in Argentina, in a fishing 
town in New England pjad e fishing town in Portugal, and in a large 
American city, Detroit, and a large Japanese city, Tokyo. 

Within the five units centered on Greenfield, the material included 
is de signed to develop in pupils concepts of - 

Themselves as members of a human family with differences and 
similarities; as Americans ^o live in a specific geographical 
area of the United Statf.-s. 

The ways people earn mon^ by providing goods and services; 
the interdependence within communities. 

The woys in which a community provides for health and safety 
services to its members, the use of tax money; interdependence 
of people as they depend on these services. 

The role of transportation and communication in community growth 
and maintenance. 

The relationship between economic factors and growth and change 
in a community; the use of a town meeting to solve problems 
as a community grows. 

The format of the book includes: 

Six units, each of which contains a presentation of basic 
information in written and pictured form; material designed to 
promote discovery and discussion through inquiry; material de- 
signed to stimulate contrasting and comparing. 

Pictures acoonpanylng and illustrating each page of written text. 

Maps and picture maps. 
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Unit 1 - Our Place on the Earth 

Unit 2 - Main Street in Greenfield 

Unit 3 - Keeping Well and Safe 

Unit U - Transportation and Conaaimication 

Unit 5 « Greenfield Grows 

Uittit 6 - Living in Other Places 

ZNVESTXGATING MAN*S WORLD; LOCAL STUDIES 

Investigating Man*8 World: Local Studies uses an inquiry approach , 
based on information presented in the written text and in pictures, 
to develop knowledge, insight, and understanding of a variety of 
e(»niunitie8 in the United States and in other countries, and to make 
eoiqparisons and contrasts between the eommmities described and the 
pupils* own cc^wunities. 

After the introductory material prepared to build these basic 
concepts, the tejct includes units designed to develop knowledge 
and understandiner about - 

Physical Geogr'Aphy - the earth as a sphere; the location of 
continents and ^cearr* natxu'al features of the earth's surface; 
the relationship between weather and growth of vegetation. 

Human Geography - how people use the land on which they live; the 
relationship betwee<> man-made features and the natural features 
of the earth; the re.'ationships among features made by people. 
The use of symbols to represent real things on a map is intro- 
duced. 

Economics - people in the roles of consumers and producers; 
specialization, division of labor, and interdependence; choices 
to be made in terms of needts, wants, and available resources; 
production of goods and services.. 

Political Science - government and d^ocratic processes in 
local communities; the choosing of leaders; the making of 
laws; citizen and government responsibility; taxes, government's 
use of limited resources; values and justice. 

Anthropology and Sociology - people living in groups; the roles 
of people in groups; the types of groups of which people are a 
part; the roles of groups in society. 

History - change as an inevitable part of people's history and 
growth; chronology in change; people change things; things 
change people. 

The text contains material to encourage the development of recog- 
nition of the similarities among people around the world - in the 
United States, Brazil, Norway, Turkey, Tanzania, Ind5a, Australia, 
and Prance. 
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Unit 1 - People in Local Conaaunitlea 

What is in a Neighborhood? 

What ia in a Local Conanunity? 
Unit 2 - Natural Features 

Where dc People Live? 

What is the Earth Like? 
Unit 3 " Man-Made Features 

Why do People Need Land? 

How do People Use the Land? 

Wl^ do People Make Maps of the Land? 

Unit U • Production 

Can People Have all the Things They Want? 

How do People Get What They Want? 
Unit 3 •* Government 

Are Rules Needed in Local Communities? 

What Other Things are Needed? 
Unit 6 • Ways of Living 

Do People Live and Work Together? 

Why do People Live and Work in Groups? 
Unit T - Hiatory 

Do Neighborhoods Change? 

Bow do Local CooBninitiea Change? 
Unit 6 • Foreign Studiea - Prance 

What do People in France Need? 

Why do French People Live in Cosinunitiea? 

XN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 

Unit 1 - Getting Acquainted With Our Neighborhood 
Unit 2 - Getting Acquainted With Other Neif^borhoods 
unit 3 - Conanunity Helpers Who Bring Us Food 
Utoit U - Community Helpers Who Protect Us 
Unit 5 - Coiarnunity Helpers Who Help Us Learn 
Unit 6 - Conimunity Recreation 
Unit 7 • Transportation and Coinmuni. nation 
Unit 8 - Improving Our Neighborhood 

Su pplementary Materials 

1. Urban Education Studies: 

A Neighbor Is 
A City Is 
Work Is 
Qpnortunity Is 
Recreation Is 
Renewal Is 

2« Special Cities Album: 

Detroit Is 
Chicago Is 
New York Is 
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Lo8 Anttfeles Is 
San Francisco Is 
Washington. D» C. Is 
Denver Is 



3. pur Working World - Faailies At Work 

U. Shov That "ioxx Care" Teacher's ^ide 

5. Wall Map City of Detroit 

A GUIDE JH SOCIAL STUDIES, PRIMARY UNIT, contains in detail for both : 
years of the primary unit suggestions for the developoent of the units 
of work usinf; the textbooks and the supplementary materials. 
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Physical Education in the Primary Unit 



!♦ Introduction 

"The overall aim of elementary education is to provide for the 
optimum physical, social, emotional, and intellectual gro^h of 
children in light of their needs and interests." 

Physical education through its activities, contributes 
substantially to this aim and should, therefore, be considered as 
a part of the whole educational curriculum rather than as a special 
subject or something apart from the other more traditional fields. 

In many of ovr schools, the primaxy unit teacher assumes major 
responsibility for physical education, along with other phases of the 
curriculum. A definite plan and time must be provided for the teaching 
of physical education by the primary unit teacher. 



II. Program Content 

The program must be planned around the growth and developmental 
needs of the children in our nrimary grades. It is imperative, there- 
fore, that the primary unit teachers become familiar with certain facts 
about their children in these areas: 

A. How children look: 

1. There is steady and uniform increase in size. 

2. Postural defects become evident toward close of this age grouping. 

3. Tho legs lengthen rapidly. 

U. The large muscles of the arms and legs are more developed than 
the small muscles of the bands and feet. 

5. r-Suscular devolocment is xaneven and incomplete, but motor 
skills are developing. 

6. Boys and girls show gradual projrress in speed, steadiness of 
movement and accuracy. 

7. Eye-hand coordination is beginning to develop toward the 
end of this period. 

8. The lungs ar*? relatively small; the heart is growing rapidly; 
pulse and respiration rates nre decreasing. 
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With these things in mind^ our pro^exn should: 

1. Provide vide variety of ictivitios which use the large trunk 
and thigh nuscles, such as chasing gomes, climbing ropes » 
twisting and dodging activities and movenent fundauentals 
using stretching, bending, rolling, pushing, and pulling. 

2. Eaqphasize free large-muscle activity. Confer with parents, 
other teachers, principal or school nurse on serious deviations 
from the normal. Follow through on correction of defects. 

3. Provide games and dance activities involving fundamental 
locomotor movement such as running, skipping, and Jumping. 

k. Include single ball handling games and tossing activities. 
Provide self -testing activities such as somersatilts , Jack- 
in-the-box. Have simple children's equipment such as 
balance beam, Jumping ropes, clinbing ropes, stilts, or 
Jungle gyms. 

5. Present dance and games involving skills of ball handling, 
throwing, catching, and combinations of loccmotor activities 
such as walking with Jumps. 

6. Proceed from the very simple to the more complex activities. 
Examples: One somersault may increase to three continuous 
somersaults; wider use of arms and more elevation for 
skipping may be apparent in dance. 

7. Offer more activities inv.xving throwing and catching to 
increase eye-hand coordination. Examples: accuracy in 
throwing at a target or game such as teacher boll and 
ring toss. 

8. Include games that involve taking turns, such as circle 
chase or Mickey Mouse, after very strenuous activity. 

The wise teacher xdll make yearly plans divided into the 
various seasons or units— fall, winter, spring. 

To the early childhood group, "Fall" means the possible 
dramatizations in the form of stox-.' pl^vs, rhythms, and dances 
using such symbols as falling leaves, raking leaves, and 
gathering nuts. "Winter" is the season to teach around such 
themes as Thanksgiving and Christmas. In the "Spring" flowers 
and the wind are but two ideas to use in planning activities. 
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The following hints for planning might he helper ^ 

1. Plan the prograzn of work yearly* seasonally, and weekly. 

2. Keep in mind the objectives cf physical education and the 
specific objective of each lesson. 

3. Plan activities which are appropriate to the particular group. 
k. Plan to help each child learn something each lesson. 

5. Plan to play outside every day that weather permits. 

6. In the fall and spring, have a flexible plan to use when the 
weather does not permit going outdoors. 



Ill* Some Simple Equipment 

In conducting an active program with maximum participation, it is 
desirable that there be enough equipment so that each child may use 
a piece of it for at least one part of the program. 

It is hoped that a portable equipment box on coasters will be 
supplied to each school for the use of the nongraded primary roans. 
A canvas tote bag may also be used, particularly for activities used 
outdoors . 

Following is a list of some simple equipment: 
Beanbags or sawdust bags 
Popes, short and long 
Hoops 

Balls, all sizes 
Bowling Pins 

Tossing games (for eye-hand coordination) 

Old inner tube of bicycle or autonobile tire (pulling on in 
circle formation) 

Blocks (!• to 2" high) 

Hanging or climbing apparatus (bars, ropet, Jungle gyms) 

Balance beams (borrow froa your gym) 

Wands 

gpj^ Mats (borrow from your gym) 000 5 7 
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Resources Available 
Personnel: 

Among resources helpful to the primary unit teacher are the 
physical education specialists assigned to each of our elementary 
schools. These specialists td.ll, upon request, work vith the primary 
unit teacher in planning, organizing, and carrjring out a program of 
physical educaticm activities. They may also provide the teachers 
with instructional materials. 

The supervisor of health and physical education in charge of 
elementary schools is another resource that should be tapped by 
individual primary unit teachers or a group in a particular school. 
The pi'incipal should also feel free to make use of this source of 
help. 

Some Rending HelDs 

A. Pamphlets available through the Detroit Board of Education 
(These shoidd be in all schools ; ask physical education teacher. ) 

1. "Exploration of Basic Movements in Physical Education." 
Publication U-322 TCH, The Board of Education of the City 
of Detroit, I960 

2. "It's All in the Geme." Publication U-320 TCH, The Board 
of Education of the City of Detroit, I96I 

3. "Spotlight the Children." Publir»ation 358, The Board of 
Education of the City of Detroit, 1955 

U. "Help Teachers to Help Children." Publication 375. The 
Board of Education of the City of Detroit, 1953 

B. Books 

1. hturray, Ruth L. , Dance in Elementary Education . Harper and 
Row, 1953. Revised 19^3 

2. Halsey, Elizabeth, and Porter, Lorena, Physical Education 
for Children , Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1958 

3. Andrews, Gladys, and Others, Physical Education for Today's 
Boys and Girls . Allyn and Bacon, I960 

1*. Murray, Ruth L. , and Hussey, Delia P., From Student to Teacher 
in Physical Education . Prentice-Hall, 1959 
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Health Instruction in the Primary Unit 

Health instruction in the primary unit Bhould be a meaningful 
experience to the child and make worthwhile contributions tc his 
physical, social, and emotional groxrth. 

Most of the instruction in the primary unit should be tauf^ht in 
an informal manner with the content for the most part centering around 
the daily activities of the child. Success in this kind of teaching 
requires as much planning as is necessary for any other subject in the 
curriculum. Ctoals must be established, points of cmTjhasis chosen, 
learning experiences which will cmnhasize the basic habits essential 
for healthful living selected, and then sufficient time alloted. 

Guiding princip s 

1. Effective health instruction ir, more than imparting knowledge about 
health facts and rules. It consists of planning the program in such 
a way that the context and learning experiences selected are adapted 
to the interests . needs, and capacities of .the pupils. 

2. Mailing provisions for individual differences improves instruction. 

3. The personal values and enthusiasm of the teacher will influence 
the learning of the class about matters pertaining to everyday 
healthful living. 

k. Teaching children positively what to do is superior to teaching 
them what not to do. 

5. The program should consist of numerous activities, but the activities- 
pupDcts, social drama experiments, songs, visual aids— should be 
meaningful in meeting the child's health needs and not a diversion 

or unrelated experience. 

6. Correlating health instruction with ether curricular areas is most 
effective. For example, teaching language skills using specific 
health topics, counting the teeth, learning colors via vegetables 
and fruits. 

Curriculum content 

The following is a listing of expected areas of health teaching 
end a statement of how each area is related to helping children to do 
better or more healthfully what they ordinarily do. 
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1. Food and r.utriti:^n : Children should learn to like healthful foods 
and know how to select an adequate diet. 

2. Exercise « rest^ and sleoT? ; Children need to be encouraged to 
alternate activity with rest, relaxation, and adequate hours of sleep. 

3. Syes^ ears, and teeth : Children need instruction in oral cleanliness. 
They need regular dental supervision. They need to know and respect 
physicians and dentists who help keep then well. They need to under- 
stand the nature of any health services provided. 

U. Clothing ; Children should be pwided to wear clothing appropriate for 
weather 'conditions for indoor and outdoor comfort. 

5. Cleanliness and_isrooiaing : Children fthould become increasingly 
responsible for personal care. 

6. Mentfg and emotional health ; Children must leaam to adapt to their 
environment and to other children with whom they associate at school. 

7. CoBBOBunicftble disease control ; Some diseases which attack children can 
be prevented. Children should learn how they can help protect them- 
selvps and othcrfj from disease 

8. Safety : Children should know that they are bub^v^ct to accident 
hazards and must know how to avoid thorn and what tc do when an 
accident ocrnrs (including poison prevention and child molestation 
education) . 

9. Homes, schools > and neighborhoods ; Children need to learn how to 
contribute tci safe healthful living in each environment and to under- 
stand and api^rroiftte the contributions of others to their health arjd 
safety. 

10. Children should be helped to cultivatr; wholesome attitudes toward 

themselves and their family and tr appr-seiato the important role the 
family has in the gro^'th rjid development of children. 

Resources 

Films: 

1969 Instructional Sound Pi In Catalog 

Detroit Public 3chorls (fjvailable in *^very school), ua^ce 13 
Textbooks : 

Health for All. Book I 
Scctt Poresman, 19^5 



Code 
10-3796 
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Teacher's Guide: 

Code 

;> Curricultan Guide; for Health Instruction^ K«-6 9U-2U66 
Detroit Public Schools. Publicati«^n No. U-325 

Puppets, charts » models: 

See the Children's Museum ''atalog 

Connrunity agency n&teriels: 

Sec suggestions listed in the Cxurriculxm Guide for Health 
Instruction. K»6 , Detroit Public Schools 
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PHILOSOPHY 

Early art experiences in school can plcQr a vital role in the creative 
development of the child. They provide another dimension to the educational 
program: the personal dimension of feeling » sensitivity and expression. On 
the primary level the visual arts specifically seek to inv61ve the young 
tihild in developing 8Mrarenes8» perceiving the world he lives in> reacting 
to what he sees and feels* and interpreting his ideas and concepts throng 
visual material. 

iOl young ehildz^ have the potential for creative ejqpression. To 
the six end seven year old» art is more than a matter of painting pictures 
or constructing objects; it is a means of expressing his individuality » a 
vay of eommunieatittg his ideas about hix:self and his environment. Since 
no tiro children are alike in their creative activities* their art eaq^reseionB 
viU be unique. Each child's woxk wiU look different from that of any 
other diild, just as his appearfr.ee and personality are different. He 
should be encouraged to esqpress himself in texms of his own experiences 
and interests* The teadier*s belief in the respect for the uniqueness of 
each child helps build 8elf->confidenoe in his art expression and Airthers 
his natural normal growth. Individuality and hones'^ of expression gives 
diild art one of its deepest values. Given the rii^t kind of guidance 
and encouragement » most children find pleasure and satisfaction throui^ 
art activities* 

The art period is a time of exploration* not only of materials but 
of the dsildren themselves. They need to explore the nature of art media 
md tools. They need ppportimities to seek out new ideas* become evare 
of new feelings and sensations* and discover their own ways of e^ressing 
them. In this way* the dhild stnuigthens his power to wei^ choices* to 
decide and to face the results of his deeisicns. Such experiences are 
fundamental to his growth in art. 

Every art activity must be a creative experience requiring original 
thinking* planning* and doing. Stereotsrped copy votk and patterns have 
no value other than "busy woric** to the child. They block the developnent 
of his creative powers end make him dissatisfied with his own efforts* 
She alert teacher* who shows enthusiasm for the boundless opportunities 
in art to foster free* independent thinking* feels no need for these 
materials. Instead* she creates an atmosphere that will give the diild the best • ; 
means to create and to feel he is a success. 

The time for certain skills and tediniques should have a definite 
place in the art proe^ram. This will not be when the child is first ex* 
perienceing an acquaintance with materials or subject matter but rather 
when he feels a definite lack in himself and is not content with the 
thing that he has heretofore done. Techniques have no value in themselves. 
If taui^t before they are needed, they have no meaning for a child and 
only confuse him. Be learns to paint* model* and construct as he learns 
to walk slowly , developlnr. in his own way and learning eadt new step 
in the process as he is ready for it. Establishing readiness is as important 
as inproving skills. 
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OBJECTIVES 

To stimulate the child to express his own ideas in his own vsQr* 

To explore and develop the child's ability in the i»e of art 
materials and tools. 

To hoild the child's confidence in his art expressions. 

To help the child to look, to feel and perceive » in developing 
fuller eararenesfi of his environment. 

To build the child's awareness of color* line* fona» texture and 
pattern in nature and man-4aade objects. 

To help the child understand and enjoy looking at votks of art. 

To increase the 'diild's ability in making aesthetic Judgement to 
discriminate in th^ use of everarday objects end materials. 

K88EMTIitt» ART ^XFBRIEIICBS 

Certain experiences are essential for all children on the primaxy 
level* including two and three dimensional activities* working independenUy 
as veil 2><> in groups. 

The essential art eaqneriences and activities include: 

— P^gtt»ye ^^liT^fl » pictures* nurals* with crayon* chalk* cut and 
torn pc^r* collage. 

— Printaa^ng - press prints with vegetables* cardboard* sticks* 
cork* felt; spray or spatter stenciling. 

Construction - paper and cardboard toys * dioramas * masks * holiday 
decorations, buildings* animals. 

**** Puppetry « pe^r bag* tongue depressor* vegetable* stidL* sock» 
rod, and strap puppets. 

— > Modelinp - figures, animals* fruits* vegetaibles, and dishes with 
day and p^r-*maehe. 

Bookmakinit -> sinple books with notdied or overcast binding. 

jBft Appreciation - trips in the eogmunity* observation and dis- 
cussion of reproductions of fine painting* sculpture* decorative 
arts* and nature. 
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There is no pr^else pattem of developofint for eadi age levol. 
Bovever* there id an evident and f^oduaX pirovth process that every 
diild goes throu^t from the first tentative exploration to greater 
surenesa in the eontrol of siaterials and escpression* 

— > Six and seven year olds paint or model what they k&oir or feel* 
Tbey are not particularly concerned vith reprodiMing what they see* 

— Perspective has no meaning for thsns proportion ia portrayed 
according to iaportance. The ehild spontaneously ^plies his 
own concepts to ei^press visuaUy his individual experiences 
without concern for realism* 

Colors are selected according to emotional and intellectual iaperttnee* 

— As he matures* the diild begins to develop more orareness of his 
environment and to see beauty in nature and in the art espression 
of others. Bis visual esqpression shovs greater ittterest in detail 
and more realistic use of color and proportion. 

— Eye and hand coordination improves as the child gains greater 
control in manipulating tools and msterialB. 

«— Svaluation should be in terms of evidence of ehild growth from 
one creative experience to another, finphasis is on the ideas e»» 
pressed and not on hov well he has expressed them* Quality and 
sq^stication in his expression will appear later ia his devalopBent* 



OtttBBS 

Art ^ication. A Quide for the Classroom Teatiher* Sarly glementary 
Code — contains fourteen folders ranging from lesson planning 

littd. diild growth and development to Art Ai^reciation and arranging an osdUlbit* 
(Zn process of revision) 

ftirt Lessons Quids for the Pripary JJaSf^ contains thirty-«ix art 
lessons to help primary teachers carry on a variety of meaningful art 
activities for young children. This manual, originally designed to 
be used in« -conjunction vi'cn a weekly television program* can be used 
independently* It is available at the Department of Sdueational Broadcasting* 

gtyPIBMBBTARy MftTERIALS 

Portfolios of original pupil work from primaxy classes are available, 
for circulation to all sd^ools. Exhibits consist of drawings* paintings and 
collages on a variety of subjects related to daily living in the home* school 
and community . 

Kodathrome Slide Sets on art activities for primaiy Children are also 
availahle. Portfolios and slides are distributed and picked up through the 
Audiovisual Teaching Aids Library* 33 W. Canfield* Consult the schedule in 
school office for delivery and pick up* 
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Music in the Prinr.ry Unit 



Music activities durinp the early elementary years cm and should be 
an Inteeral part of the total '/ducaticnal experience rf the child. Young 
children exhibit a natural resjrc siveness tc music and nny be easily led into 
a new and fascinating wcrld c-f bit at and sc and by nc:ins cf their physical, 
emotional and intellectual responses. There is much similarity in the 
spontaneity of their enjcyraent cf music nnd their ability to use it fcr the 
expression of a mood or feeling they cnnnct verbalize. As a means of com- 
mi cation, then, fcr emotional release, self-expression, pleasurable activity, 
and quite listening, music makes learning possib". for young children in a 
hifthly personal, immediate, and direct manner which no other discipline can 
offer in exact]^ the sfwie way. 

There is a place for fill kinds of music in the life of the child, and each 
kin plays a part in his musical development as an individual. Thrcu^rh music 
he also expands his general educ-tional horizons, paining knowledf^e of his own 
cultural heritage and an understandinfr of other peoples in other times and 
places. The basic purposes of the music r.r'jrrrm at ihc Primary Unit level are 
for: 1. Significant learning, 2. Enjoyment, 3. Everday livinr experiences, U, 
Emotional values, 5, S^lf-expressicn, 6, Self-realization, ?• Self-discipline, 
8, Social growth, 9. Investigation of new interests and 10. Support of other 
leaminfTs . 

It is agreed among music educators that early familiarity with a variety 
of music conditicm the later results in terms cf knrwledre and skills. Con- 
sequently, it is essential that many rich musical experiences by of forded in 
the Primary Unit to insure the development of a high level cf listening ability 
and musical enjoyment as well as lastinr skills in sinf^in;» and playinr. 

Another advantafte cf ample exp'.sure t^ music ?.t the earliest are possible 
is that cf its ability to pr-^vido vtilue system, a huiraniainf; dimension to the 
life experience of each child. Its - .r.tri>>ution tc personal growth and the 
significance cf dpy-to-dny life ^lacas it in the hijTianities catefjory, which 
continues tc pain increisin*' irav-romicc 9s interai&i.- dinary courses prove their 
worth. 

As one of the many areas of human endeavor, music can be taufht most quickly 
to children in early childhccc through romos and pl%Y. This is because desire 
is the key tc learning, and the irre^istable method i-f total class participation 
and involvement in fames, rhymes, body m'^veraents, and chants most efficiently 
capitalizes on this desire durin/r the Primary Unit years. Children will learn 
fastest from each other at this level of their development in nusicality. 

SPECIFIC OBJECTIVES 

1. To introduce and make music an influence in a chil:l*s life. 

2. Tc r'.evelcT) in each child an appreciation or likinr for music and a music 
r'-adiness prorram that will carry ever into the later elementary rrogram. 

3. TC' contribute tf the y-erscnal dcvelrrment r^f the child. 
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K To enable the child to use the various rtsourees in music to express his 
ideas an^ emotions. 

5» To relate nusic loarninf? with ether subject-natter areas. 

6. To afford each chiK rr-J^^^nity fcr Icvulr.j-inpi his sim?inp: as well 
aa his spoolcinr voice. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 

Music Program objectives for Michigan schools have been drafted by a 
committee formed by the Michigan Department of Education and the Michigan Music 
Educators Association. They are in the rroeeas of being finalized. 

OVERVIPf OF BASIC MOSICA):* EXPERIESCES 

A. Rhythmic Response 

1. Singing Games and Action Scnrs 

2. Creative and Directed Response 

B. Singing 

1* Rote Sonets 

2. Remedial Experience 

C» Listeninr 

1. Discovery and Exploration 

2. Creative Response 

3. Quiet Pleasure 

D. Simple Skills 
X. Rhythmic 

a. Peelinp: fcr Accent 

b. Awareness of t'eter 

2. Tonal 

a. Phrasinft 

b. Melftdic Contour 

E« Creativity 

1, Expressive 

2. Imarinative 

P, Instrumental Activities 

1. Melodic 

2. Rbyttonic 

3. Chordinr 

U. Instruments of the Orchestra 
CONCERTS 

Each year the Detr'^it Symphony Orchestra, in eoorerr.tion with the Music 
Education Department of the Dotrr:it PubUc Schools » presents one concert ex- 
eluftlvely for Primary Unit end Grade 3 wiJ U classics. Por further InfoimatioH 
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refer to the PrinciFals* Notes issued at the cpeninr of the school year and the 
current PROGRAM INFORMATION bulletin distributed to each school early in Septeinber. 

GUIDE 

Music Guide for Teachers in Primary Units (Code ff9^^6l9^) contains ten 
areas cf pertinent information r'uifin.'' from lessen plannlnc to supplementary 
ethnic sen;; material. 



RECOMMEWDED MATERIALS 
A. Basic Text: 



B* Supplementary Text: 



S. 
F. 



Discoverinr; Music Tci^ethcr - Book 1 
Discoverini?: Music Tcrether Series 
Pollett Publishing Company 
Cede No. 29-O25U 

Our Firsi. Music - Book 1 
A Sinfrinr School Series 
C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Code No. 29-^103 



Teaching Aids 

1. Piano with bench cr stcol 
Record player end recordin^u 
Tone Educator Bells 
Rhythm XastruBents 
5* Autoharp 

6. Chalkboard 

7, Staff liner 
Bulletin Board 
Pitch Pipe 



2. 

3. 
U, 



8. 
9. 



"Program Notes" - Educational Concert Series - Publication ffh-600 Tch. 
Audio*\Cisual Aids available from Audiovisual Library. 
Lending collections from the Children's ^!u8eum. 
Television Programs presented by Educational Broadcasting. 
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5« To relate music lo&rnings wit^ other sttbJect-matter areas. 

6. To afford e'xch child opportunity for dcvelopinf!; his singing as uell fis 
his spc^nking voice. 

BEHAVIORAr OBJECTIVES 

Music Progra*a objectives for Michigan schools have been drafted by a comittee 
formed by the Michigan Departnent of Education and the Michigan Music 
Educators Association. They are in the process of being finalised. 

OVERVIEW OF BASIC MUSICAL EXPERIEKCES 

A. Bhythnlc Response 

X. Singing Ganes and Action Songs 
2. Creative and Directed Response 

B. Singing 

1. Rote Son£;s 

2. Remedial Experience 

C. Listening 

1. Discovery and Exploration 

2. Creative Response 

3. Quiet Pleasure 

0. Simple Skills 
1. Rhythmic 

a. Peeling for Accent 

b. Melodic Contour 
B. Creativity 

1. Expressive 

2. Inaginative 

P. Instrunental Activities 

1. Melodic 

2. Rhythmic 

3. Chording 

U. Instrujnents of the Orchestra 
CONCERTS 

Each year the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, in cooperation with the >!u8ic 
Education Department of the Detroit Public Schools, presents one concert for 
Primary Unit and Grade 3 and k classes. For further information refer to the 
Principals' Notes issued at the opening of the school year and the current 
PROGRAM INFORMATION bulletin distriV*uted to each school early in September. 

CUIDE 

Music Guide for Teachers in Primary Units (Code 09^^6X9^) contains ten areas 
of pertinent information ranging from lesson planning to supplementary ethnic 
song material. 
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becommei;ded materials 



A. Basic Text: 



Discovering Music Together •> Book 1 
Discovering l^sic Together Series 
Follett Publishing Company 
Code No. 29-O25U 



B. Supplemeni^ary Text: 



Our First Music - Book 1 
A Singing School Series 
C. C. Birchard and Co. 
Code No. 29-6103 



C* Teaching Aids 



1. Piano with Dench or stool 

2. Record player and recordings 
3* Tone Educator Bells 

h. Rhythm Instrunents 

3. Chalkboard 

6. Axitoharp 

7. S^aff liner 

6t Bulletin Board 
9. Pitch Pipe 

D. "Progran Notes" - Educational Concert Seri-^s - Publication #U-600 Tch. 

E* Audio- Visual /tids available fron Audiovisual Library. 

P. Lending collections from the Children's Museum. 

G* Television Progr'uns presented by Educational Broadcasting. 
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Department of Early Childhood Education 
Detroit Puhlic Schools 

GUTDES AND BULLETINS IN TK2 PRIMABY UNIT 



PRIMARY UNIT LANGUAGE ARTS 

Title Code 

BOXED PRIMARY UNIT READING MATERIALS Mlneo. 

CITY SCHOOLS READING VOCABULARY LISTS FOR USE IN THE PRIMARY UNIT 9*»-600J» 

A DOZEN WORDS GAMES TO PLAY AT HOME 9U-II6I 

AN EXPERIMENT/I. GUIDE FOR HANDt-fRITING IN THE PRIMARY UNIT 9U-6269 

FIRST BULLETIN OF SELP-TEACHIHG ACTIVITIES FOR THE PRIMARY UNIT 9^-563^ 

FIRST STEPS IN LANGUAGE EXPERIENCES FOR PRESCHOOL CHILDREN 9^-5725 

GETTING HEADY FOR THE ROBERTS ENGLISH SERIES 9U-6O87 

INDIVIDUALIZED RE;J>ING IN THE PRIMARY UNIT 9^-6053 

INFORMAL CHECK TESTS .\ND BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES 9^5^39 

LESSON PLANS FOR TEACHING THE CITY SCHOOLS READING PROGRAM IN 9U-6251 
THE PRIMARY UNIT 

MAKE YOUR PRIMARY UIJIT ROOM WORK FOR YOU 9U-6III 
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